THE GIPSY GIRL. 
by PERCIE H. SELTON. 


It was a Summer evening. The scene was a rural lane in old 
England, overshadowed by hoary trees, which might have dated back 
to the time of the conqueror. As the soft mellow light of sunset 
streamed betwixt the moss-grown trunks of the trees, a young man, 
attired in a shooting jacket, and mounted on a sturdy pony, might 
have been seen slowly pacing down the lane. But although there was 
nothing peculiar in his attire, it was not so with his face and air, both of 
which were obviously above the common order. His features, indeed, 
were singularly handsome. A dark eye, a broad forehead, and a fine 
contour of face were united to a frank, good-humored expression of 
countenance that prepossessed the gazer at once in his favor. He 
jogged on for some time listlessly, when suddenly his eye caught the 
glare of a gipsy fire through the woods. 


“Ha,” he said, “are these pilferers again about? | will have them driven 
off this very night The villains! Our house has suffered enough by 
them.” 


“Shall | tell your fortune, good sir?” said a clear, silvery voice, 
suddenly interrupting the muttered soliloquy of the speaker. 


The young man had by this time reached a rustic gate, opening out on 
a glade in the woods, and, as the voice which he knew to be that of a 
female addressed him. he looked up in some surprise. 


“Kind sir, will you have your fortune told !” said the same silvery voice 
again, and, as the eye of the young man fell on the speaker, she 
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blushed until the clear blood shone through her dark Andalusian skin. 
The young baronet, for such was the rank of the rider, gazed on her in 
surprise, and as he marked the beauty of the speaker his maledictions 
against her race faded from his thoughts. The gipsy girl was indeed a 
splendid creature. Those only who have looked on the divine sibyl in 
the Vatican can form an idea of the wild and overpowering beauty of 
the young Hungarian. She was at that period of life when the girl has 
just budded into the woman, and when every charm has mellowed 
down into its most voluptuous beauty. Her dark lustrous eye, the 
Grecian mouth and chin, and the long silken hair flowing picturesquely 
down from her head dress, formed a picture, which, when viewed in 
the approaching twilight, had a beauty almost supernatural. The 
young man gazed on her for a moment, completely overpowered by 
her bewildering beauty, and then, scarce conscious of what he did, 
extended her his hand. She took it, looked at ita moment, and burst 
into tears. Still more surprised at this conduct, he gazed at her 
enquiringly a moment, and as he gazed he felt a strange interest in 
the gipsy girl. What could be her motive? Was her agitation real or 
affected? He was still doubtful to which to ascribe it when the girl 
raised her eyes still wet with tears, and controlling her emotion by a 
violent effort, said, 


“Pardon me, but | am not what | seem—this life is hateful to me— 
cannot tell your fortune. You are young and happy, may you never be 
otherwise, go, and God's blessing go with you.” 


The girl spoke almost incoherently. If his interest had been awakened 
before, it was now tenfold increased. But the fear that all this was a 
well acted part, induced him to reply in a severer strain than his 
feelings dictated. 


“Why are you not what you seem?” he said, “and why, if you hate the 
life you lead, did you waylay me here to tell my fortune?” 


The gipsy looked proudly up at this, and her dark eye flashed as she 
replied, 


“To save your property, perhaps your life,” and looking cautiously 
around as if to see whether the very leaves did not wait to listen, she 
laid her hand on his arm, and whispered, “There is a plot to waylay 
you, and tonight it is to be executed. Do not pursue your way through 
the wood as you had intended, but return at once to the Hall. Believe 
me, oh! believe me,” she continued, becoming more earnest in her 
language, although her cheek grew red, and her voice quivered with 
emotion—“you may think me unworthy of credit because | come of a 
hated race, but, as | said before, | am not of them, though alas! | know 
not who | am. Do not think that | am an agent to lead you into danger,” 
she continued, as she saw a look of incredulity on the young man's 
face, “as there is a God above us, | warn you aright. | know not why | 
have ventured thus boldly to accost you, unless it is that something in 
these old woods, in this flowery lane reminds me of happy days | once 
enjoyed when | was a child, in some country retreat not unlike this. | 
heard the plot formed to waylay you, and as you had passed here last 
night, and as | understood you would pass here again this evening on 
your way to the village, | determined to wait for you and fore-warn you 
of your danger. | cannot say more, for it might lead them to suspect 
me. Keep on till the 'next turning and then strike back to the Hall. Oh! 
do not—do not neglect this, adieu.” 


During this hurried and agitated speech the young man had been 
deprived of the power of utterance by the variety of emotions that had 
filled his bosom. The manner of the girl was that of one-speaking the 
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truth, but yet there was a lurking distrust of her in his mind. He would 
have spoken, however, when she ceased, and endeavored to have 
elicited something more from her which would convince him or not of 
her truth, but, as she finished the last word, she turned hastily away 
and disappeared in the woods, leaving her auditor undecided what 
course to take. Nor after more than a minute's delay, did he know 
whether to adopt or reject her advice. At length, however, he resolved 
to trust jn her. Her beauty and her Sara, more than her story, led him 
to this conclusion. 


“| will take her advice,” he said, “for surely she is too young to engage 
in a plot to waylay, and perhaps murder one who has done her no 
wrong. Besides, if she deceives me, | can at least take care of two 
gipsy Knaves, and if more assault me, and harm comes of it, there will 
be those left who will avenge my death,” and soliloquizing thus to 
himself he jerked the rein of his horse and pushed on his way. 


The twilight was now deepening fast, and the young man could just 
pick his way along the narrow lane. When he reached the cross-road, 
he turned his bridle, and was soon on his way back to the Hall. 


“What a strange interest | feel in that gipsy girl,” he said to himself, 
“her face seems like one | have seen somewhere, perhaps in a 
dream. The old philosophers say that when we feel this toward a 
stranger, their fate is somehow connected with ours—what 
unaccountable link connects her with me? | have every reason to hate 
her people, for they kidnapped my sweet little cousin, whom | 
remember as a smiling babe, from this very manor, and God knows 
that, although her death—for dead indeed she must be—has given 
me broad lands, yet would | rather that she lived than that | gained 
wealth at her cost Am | not wrong,” he said, checking his horse, “to be 
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deluded thus by any of the accursed race? It is surely a plot to lure me 
into their hands. But why should | fear? Besides the girl said she was 
not of their race, and she wore an air of truth. | would give any thing 
could | unravel this riddle. Shall | advance or even now go back? Ah! 
here come John and Thomas too—a lucky meeting.” 


The scene was changed, as he spoke, by the appearance of a couple 
of game-keepers on the road a few paces ahead. He called them 
instantly to his side, and in reply to their respectful salutations asked 
them if they had met any one on the road. They replied in the 
negative. This at once satisfied him that the gipsy girl had informed 
him aright, but he now resolved to face the danger, availing himself, 
however, of the aid of his two armed game-keepers. Without revealing 
to them his intentions, he told them to repair, by a cross-cut through 
the woods, to the place which the gipsy girl had named as that of the 
contemplated attack, and there, secreting themselves in the 
underwood, to await his coming. 


“If you see me, still do not move. Lie by till | call you. Why—you will 
learn in good time. The crosscut is a mile nearer than the road, and 
you will reach the place a quarter of an hour before me. Be cautious, 
and if you meet with other men, do not betray your vicinity. Only look 
to the priming of your guns,” and with these words he dismissed the 
men, and began to retrace his steps. 


“The villains,” he said, “I shall catch them now in their own trap. 
Thanks to that sybil-like creature for her warning. Perhaps | owe her 
my life—my sister shall seek her out and reward her. What a splendid 
creature she is—and how her face haunts me! Ah! | shall have these 
murderous wretches in my power, caught in the very act, of highway 
robbery, in less than an hour.” Thus soliloquizing to himself—now of 
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the robbers, now of the gipsy girl — the young man retraced his steps 
until he reached the lane, when he continued his journey as he had at 
first projected. 


Stanhope Vaux had a bold heart, as was evinced by his present 
daring movement, but as he drew near the place which the gipsy girl 
had pointed out as the spot where he was to be waylaid, he began to 
have uneasy misgivings as to the result of his undertaking. The least 
failure in the game-keeper p to reach the appointed spot in time, 
would disconcert the whole plot, and leave him at the mercy of the 
gipsies, unless, as was highly improbable, he could repulse them 
alone. As he entered the low, dark dell, which the gipsy girl had told 
him was the spot selected for the attack, these misgivings acquired 
tenfold force. His heart, however, did not fail him, but the 
consciousness of his peril was increased. He rode, therefore, slowly 
and cautiously, narrowly watching every thicket, and he was not 
consequently taken by surprise, when a man, rushing suddenly from a 
covert, endeavored to check his horse, at the same time aiming a 
blow with a bludgeon at the head of Stanhope, which the young man 
dexterously avoided. Upon the instant, three powerful gipsies sprang 
into the road, and Stanhope found himself engaged with four persons, 
each one of whom was fully his equal. His own men did not seem to 
be within call, for, although he shouted for aid, no succor came. 
Luckily he was armed with a heavy riding whip, and backing his horse 
against the bank, he boldly faced his foes, dealing his blows around 
him with such effect that, for some minutes, he kept his assailants at 
bay. The odds, however, against him were too great for ultimate 
triumph. Three of the ipen still kept pressing on his front, and though 
the fourth one had momently disappeared, Stanhope knew his 
absence only boded further peril. Nor was he mistaken. Suddenly he 
heard a bough crackle above him, and looking hastily up he beheld 
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the other gipsy on the hank overhead, in the very act of levelling a 
blow at him with a cudgel. It was the work of an instant to dash his 
horse forward, but this only exposed his rear as well as his front to the 
foe. The gipsies saw their advantage, and rushed with loud shouts on 
him, while their companion, springing again into the road, assailed 
Stanhope from behind. The young man felt that the robbers were 
overpowering him, and that, in another instant, he would be wholly in 
their power. They were already inflamed by his resistance, and two of 
them were bloody with contusions, received from his loaded whip, so 
that he knew he should obtain no mercy from his conquerors. But he 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as possible. Circling his heavy whip 
once more around his head, he aimed a last blow at the foremost of 
his assailants, which brought the gipsy reeling to the earth, but, as 
Stanhope was recovering himself after the blow, the robber from 
behind, leaped on him, and pinioning the young man’s arms in his 
own, secured their prey. At the same instant another of the gipsies 
rushed on the now defenceless Stanhope, and drawing a knife, raised 
it as if to plunge it in his bosom. 


“Drive it into him,” growled the one who had acted ai the leader, “dead 
men tell no tales!” 


“Hold! on your life,” said a voice; and, at the moment, a hand pushed 
back the weapon, and the gipsy girl interposed betwixt Stanhope and 
his assailant. 


“Perdition take the girl,” said the first soeaker, with a curse, “give her 
the cold steel for her interference— this is none of her business.” 


The man whose murderous intentions had been for a moment baffled 
by the daring of the girl, jerked back his arm at these words, and 
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raising his knife once more, aimed it at her bosom. Stanhope saw the 
attempt, and, by a sudden effort, loosed an arm, so as partially to 
word off the stroke; but the attempt was not whoUy successful, for the 
keen blade, although diverted from her heart, was buried in her 
shoulder. The warm blood gushed over her swelling bosom. 


“By all that is holy you shall suffer for this, villains —murderers!” 
shouted the infuriated Stanhope, as he saw the brutal wound given, 
and gaining, in the excitement of the moment, the strength of a dozen 
men, he shook off his assailants, and springing before the fainting girl, 
interposed his arm just in time to save her from a second and more 
deadly blow. But the contest wad too unequal. Pausing only to 
recover themselves from the repulse, the gipsies again dashed on the 
defenceless Stanhope, and a surer and more unerring blow than had 
yet been made, was aimed at his heart; but at that instant, the sharp 
report of a gun echoed across the twilight, and the assailant, leaping 
up, fell dead at the feet of Stanhope, who stood unharmed. 
Simultaneously another shot rang on the air, and the leader of the 
robbers fell also wounded; while the two game-keepers rushed out 
from the wood, and hastened to their master’s side. The whole scene 
passed with the rapidity of thought, and for a while Stanhope thought 
it was all a dream. A moment before, the blade of the assassin had 
been aimed at his bosom, and now the robber lay at his feet in the 
silence of death. 


Stanhope’s first thought was of the gipsy girl, whose unlooked for 
interposition had saved his life. She had feinted, and was now lying 
senseless on the ground. 


Lifting her gently up, he endeavored to Staunch the blood from her 
wound, and in doing so he noticed, to his surprise, a ribbon, to which 
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was suspended a miniature in a gold case. Wondering that such an 
ornament should be in her possession, he could not avoid looking at 
it. The first glance at the picture increased his astonishment It was an 
old painting, and somewhat defaced, but the features were identical 
with those of a portrait of the late lady of the manor, the wife of his 
uncle, whose heir he had been. As he glanced, in curious surprise, 
from the miniature to the features of the inanimate girl, he saw with 
astonishment a counterpart gf the picture, and the reason why the 
face of the beautiful gipsy had seemed to him not unknown, flashed 
on him at once. A wild thought shot through his mind —could it be!— 
yet no!—his reason was bewildered. He turned involuntarily to the 
wounded leader of the gipsies, whom the game-keepers were 
securing, and detected the man regarding him with a smile of 
meaning scorn. 


“What know you of this mystery! In God’s name speak! She said she 
was no gipsy—who is she!” 


The man smiled as before, but made no answer. 

“Answer me, and you shall go free—is she, as | suspect, my cousin?” 
The game-keepers looked at each other, as if they thought their 
master’s senses were wandering, but still the gipsy made no reply 
except by that meaning smile. 

“| conjure you—| implore you, man, brute, devil, or whatever you are, 
satisfy my curiosity! | give you my honor you shall not be harmed, ask 


any thing else and | will give it to you.” 


“Ah! that is more like it,” said the gipsy, with a brutal Laugh, “why 
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could you not have come at once to the point | know, as you suspect, 
much. But | am cursedly wounded,—let me be taken care of—sign me 
a deed, giving me an annuity of fifty pounds a year, and then | will tell 
what you wish to know. But until that is done | will say nothing.” 


Stanhope saw that it would be useless to urge the gipsy farther, and 
besides his attention was again engrossed by the wounded girl beside 
him, who now began to show signs of life. The strange interest which 
he had felt in this lovely being at first, was now exchanged for a 
deeper and warmer sentiment, and so he gazed on her face and 
thought how she had risked her life for him, the idea that she might be 
his long-lost cousin, made his heart thrill with delicious emotion. With 
more than a brother’s care he lifted her on his horse, and staunching 
the blood as he best might, proceeded to the nearest cottage, where 
further aid was secured. Meanwhile the wounded gipsy, in furtherance 
of Stanhope's bargain, was secretly conveyed to the Hall. 


A month had passed. In the deep embrasure of the great window of 
the dining-room of the old Hall, looking out over a rich sunset prospect 
of hill, wood, and meadow, stood Stanhope Vaux, and at his side, 
half-reclining on a couch, was the gipsy girl. Her beautiful face was 
pale with recent illness, but her dark eye was even softer than when 
we last saw her. She was no longer attired in her gipsy garb, but a 
rich robe enveloped her voluptuous form. She leaned on one arm and 
gazed thoughttully on the floor. Stanhope looked on her abstractedly 
in a reverie apparently as deep as her own. 


Circumstances had greatly altered since we last presented them to 
our readers. The gipsy had made a full confession. Isabel—for such 
was the real name of our heroine—was the only child of the late 
possessor of Vaux Hall. Her father, a stem, bad man, had, when she 
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was quite a child, deeply wronged a man by the name of Dawlor, one 
of his tenantry, and the man, determining on revenge, and knowing 
that the baronet’s heart could only be approached through his 
affection for his child, had stolen her away, and eventually joined a 
gipsy camp. Isabel, however, was old enough to remember, although 
but dimly, that she had not always been a gipsy; and, although the 
man who stole her away, had endeavored to eradicate this impression 
from her mind, he had been unsuccessful. As she grew up, nothing 
could induce her to adopt the arts of the gipsy camp, and often would 
she have deserted it had she known whither to fly. By what fatality 
Dawlor, who had risen to be a leader of his gang, had been led to 
return to Vaux Hall, we do not know; but the scenery in its vicinity had 
awakened strange emotions in Isabel's bosom, as if a dream of the 
past had been realized. Whether Dawlor’s hatred to her father had 
descended to the heir we cannot say; but knowing that Stanhope 
often rode in the forest after dark, he projected this robbery. The 
woman's nature of Isabel led her to revolt at this plot, which happily 
she had overheard. The rest is known to our readers. The identity of 
Isabel was proved, not only by the numerous trinkets stolen with her, 
and which the gipsy now restored, but by the old nurse, who 
recognized her charge by a scar on the arm, produced by her own 
carelessness in suffering the infant to bum itself severely. The reader 
may well imagine that the old woman wept tears of .joy on the bosom 
of her long-lost but now recovered child. All this, we repeat, had 
transpired since we last saw Stanhope and Isabel; and the knowledge 
of it is necessary to understand the following conversation. 


We have said that Isabel was gazing abstractedly on the floor. At 
length, however, she looked up timidly to her lover's face. Their eyes 
met. Why did Isabel blush over brow, neck and bosom? Why did 
Stanhope betray equal emotion? 


“Isabel,” he said, after a pause, taking her hand, and his voice was 
perhaps somewhat tremulous as be spoke, “we love each other—do 
we not?” 


The bosom of the beautiful girl heaved with emotion, and her long 
eye-lashes dropped to her cheek, while her glance once more sought 
the ground. But she made no answer. 


“Isabel, dear Isabel,” said Stanhope, dropping on his knees beside 
her, “you are my equal, in birth, why then should you refuse to be 
mine? | know we love each other. Dismiss your scruples then. Say, 
dear Isabel, say you will be mine.” 


The impassioned tones of the speaker increased the agitation of the 
beautiful girl, and she could scarcely murmur a reply, but though the 
words were broken and low, they conveyed the wished for response, 
coupled, however, with a declaration of her own unworthiness. 


“You wrong yourself, dear Isabel,” said the glad lover, imprinting his 
first kiss holily on her brow, “and so,” he continued, rising suddenly as 
a lady entered the apartment, “my sweet sister will tell you. Think not 
love has blinded me—‘s it not so, Mary!” 


They were married and went abroad; and for months it was the 
delightful task of Stanhope to educate his young wife’s opening mind. 
When, after an absence of two years they returned to England, there 
was not, in the whole county, a more beautiful or accomplished bride 
than Isabel. 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 1842. 


